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THE TWENTY-SECOND MEETING 

The twenty-second meeting of the Association was 
held in Boston in the Massachusetts Historical Society 
Building on Saturday, October, 1907. Seventy-five mem- 
bers were present. 

The topic for the morning session was " The Place of 
Geography in the Teaching of History." The general 
topic was treated by Professor George L. Burr of Cor- 
nell University. The discussion, with special reference 
to history teaching in schools, was opened by Professor 
Susan M. Kingsbury of Simmons College, followed by 
Superintendent H. P. Lewis of Worcester, Miss Margaret 
McGill of the Newton High School, and Mr. S. P. R. 
Chadwick of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

At the luncheon, which was attended by forty-four 
members and guests. Dr. Ernest F. Henderson described 
his search for material illustrative of the French Revolu- 
tion, exhibiting many valuable and interesting pictures. 
Professor Ephraim Emerton spoke of his recent visit to 
Egypt and of that country's interest to teachers. 

The nominating committee, consisting of Professor 
Macdonald, Miss Hill, and Dr. Huling, presented the 
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following nominations for office for the ensuing year. 
On balloting they were declared elected. 

President, Professor H. D. Foster, Dartmouth College ; 
Vice-President, Professor Elizabeth Kendall, Wellesley College ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Walter H. Cushing, Framingham, Mass. 

Councilors in addition to the above : 

Supermtendent H. P. Lewis, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Miss Mary L. Sawyer, Spriogfield, Mass. ; 
Dr. John Haynes, Dorchester High School ; 
Professor Susan M. Kingsbury, Simmons College. 

The meeting adjourned at four fifteen. 
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THE PLACE OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY 

By Pkofessor George L. Burr of Cornell University 

It is with a feeling akin to dismay that I find myseK facing a 
body of the teachers on whom we trans-Hudsonians always look 
as the exemplars of our craft, and announced to speak to you on 
s. subject in which New England teachers stand so preeminent. 
But it is no part of my purpose to discuss the method of your 
teaching — not even, with the complacency so easy to a univer- 
sity professor, to tell the high schools how they should do their 
work. That, if it be discussed, I leave to you. What I want to 
lay before you very informally — and, if somewhat aggressively, 
only to stir you to debate it — is a question more fundamental, a 
question which the very zest of your teaching may have tended 
to obscure : What is the geography which should find a place in 
the teaching of history ? 

For at least a generation past the answer, among men of Eng- 
lish speech, has almost invariably put foremost what has loved 
to call itself " the influence of geography upon history." Thus 
so sane and thoughtful a historian as Mr. James Bryce, when, 
twenty years ago, the Eoyal Geographical Society asked him 
what relation should exist between the teaching of history and 
the study of geography ; thus, in our own day, the latest books 
— Mr. George's or Miss Semple's — which deal with the rela- 
tions of geography and history. "The influence of geography 
upon history " : how familiar the phrase has grown to us. It is 
to that phrase and its content that I wish especially to call 
your attention. 

1 
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That on its face it contains a fallacy, I hardly need to point 
out. Geography is the name of a science, — the science of the 
earth ; history may mean either the human past or the science 
which studies it. In any case, it is clearly not the influence of 
one science upon another, nor the influence of a science at all, 
which those who use the phrase have in thought : it is the influ- 
ence of the earth itself upon man — and so, indeed, some of the 
ablest of its students, a Guyot, a Kirchhofif, have preferred to 
phrase it. 

But beneath the trifling fallacy involved in tlius using the 
name of a science for the field of the science, there hides a 
deeper. The " earth " of the geographer is much more than that 
of the geologist or of the astronomer. Geography, as everybody 
knows, is no science created by the classifying logicians. It is 
an accident, born of the needs and the interests of travelers, — a 
little astronomy, a little geology, a little meteorology, a little 
botany, a little zoology, a little ethnology, a little politics, a lit- 
tle history, — a handy medley of sciences, or, if you please, an 
eclectic science. It deals not only with the place, the shape, the 
movements of our globe, its solid surface and its envelopes of 
water and of air, but also with its tenantry of plants and ani- 
mals, not excepting man himself, — his races, his migrations, his 
industries, his trade, his governments, the impalpable lines he 
calls his boundaries. But it is quite clear that when men speak 
of " the influence of geography upon history," they do not mean 
to include the influence of man : they mean the influence of the 
non-human part of geography upon the human. But even the 
non-human part of geography owes its place in geography to its 
relation to man, for the " earth " of geography is, as the physical 
geographers are now fond of telling us, and as the history of their 
science proves, precisely so much of the world about us as is of 
moment to man — it is his physical environment as a whole, 
and that alone. That the earth in this sense concerns man, there 
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can be no doubt ; though to demonstrate it, or even to state it, 
seems as needless as any identical equation. What is said is that 
it " influences " man. 

Now it is hardly worth while to pause on the slight begging 
of the question involved in the word " influence," a word which 
in its earliest use meant the inbreathing of some supernal power, 
like that which overcame the priestess at Delphi, and which in 
general stiU suggests to us the responsible, if imconscious, action 
of one sentient being upon another. To those who use it in the 
phrase we are studying, it is doubtless only the vaguest possible 
word for a causal relation. But a causal relation of some sort 
is certainly implied: there are even those who prefer a much 
stronger word, such as " control" Let us see, now, what it is of 
which this influence or control is affirmed. "Geographical facts," 
says Mr. Hereford George, " very largely influence the course of 
history," and first among these " geographical facts " he names 
"geographical position." If, for instance, there intervenes be- 
tween two countries an arm of the sea, as between France and 
England, or a range of mountains, as between France and Spain, 
these exert a geographical influence. Since, then, there inter- 
venes between France and Belgium nothing whatever, one might 
perhaps expect here an absence of geographical influence ; but 
no, — ask Mr. George, — this, too, is geographical influence. It 
is for all the world like the pin which saved the boy's life — by 
his not swallowing it. But, in order to exert a " geographical 
influence," a position or a fact does not have to be natural or 
even accidental. Mr. Bryce fixes on the Suez Canal and the 
Panama Canal as perhaps the best illustrations of the influence 
which geography may exercise upon human affairs. Miss Sem- 
ple begins her suggestive and stimulating book on "American 
History and its Geographic Conditions " with the statement that 
" the most important geographical fact in the past history of the 
United States has been their location on the Atlantic opposite 
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Europe, and the most important geographical fact in lending a 
distinctive character to their future history will probably be 
their location on the Pacific opposite Asia." " Greographical 
facts ! " — the location of the American colonies, of the Suez 
Canal, of the Panama Canal ! What, then, in the name of the 
rights of history, is an historical fact? These are more than 
historical facts; they are historical achievements. The loca- 
tion of America is precisely the same as when the North Ameri- 
can Indian looked out across the saiUess sea, and it exercised 
no more influence upon the colonists than upon the aborigines. 
What did signify was their European birth and training, their 
European ships and their compass, the purpose with which they 
came and the plans which here they made, the kin they left 
behind and the habits which engendered their trade. It was not 
the nearness of these shores — Africa was nearer. It was 
not that they faced Europe ; the ports of Australia face away 
from Europe, yet Australia's story is nearest our own. The 
harbor of Boston, the harbor of New York, may have been the 
finest in the world ; but so they had been from time immemorial, 
and without a sail. It was not till canny Europeans, who knew 
what harbors are for, came seeking good harbors and knowing 
a good one when they saw it, that at last these found a use. 
What was true then is true to-day, for the location of the 
American colonies is not a fact but a process, and a process 
still going on. The hordes of Europeans who are still flooding 
our shores come not because our coasts face them across the 
Atlantic, but because they face our coasts, and for infinitely 
varying reasons of their own ; and, if they shall push on to the 
Pacific, it will be a geographical fact only in the sense which 
makes geography include history. The Suez Canal, the Panama 
Canal, geographical facts ? Why, they are man's conscious and 
purposeful obliteration of geographical facts ; and if nature was 
conquered at her point of least resistance, it at least took the 
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engineer's brain of a Ferdinand de Lesseps to detect with pre- 
cision the spot of her weakness. Do not understand me to 
impute to the level head of a Mr. Bryce the extremer views as 
to "geographic influence." Even the less cautious thinking of 
Mr. George or of Miss Semple avoids many excesses. But what 
has tempted such as these into confusion of thought has led 
minds less judicious into an absurd surrender of history to 
geography. I doubt whether in any field so much wild thinking 
has passed current ; and on the writers and teachers of history, 
who should have been most immune, the theme has seemed to 
cast a spell as fatal as the fabled influence of the moon. 

Will you pardon me if I attempt to formulate a few common- 
place cautions? In the first place, then, the only elements of 
geography which by the liistorian can fairly be counted causes 
are those which act Things which are inert — the height or 
the direction of a moimtain chain, the position of a cape or an 
island — are, at most, only conditions. In the second place, even 
of those " geographic causes " which act — heat and cold, wind 
and flood, earthquake and volcano — the action must not be as- 
sumed to be constant or permanent. Their action upon man is 
always relative and is always decreasing. The Eskimo fries in 
Labrador while the Cuban shivers in Boston; tod both the 
Eskimo and the Cuban will soon grow so used to the climate 
as neither to fry nor to shiver. What signifies to man is change, 
but to every change he soon adapts himself. The cabbage and 
the rose are doubtless modified by their environment ; but now 
for myriads of years they have grown side by side, and the cab- 
bage is still a cabbage and the rose a rose. Much truer is it of 
man, who, more than they, by shelter and clothing and trade 
and travel, can modify his environment. Even to perpetual 
change a rover grows tough. In the third place, and finally, 
even when such "geographical causes" are real and potent, the 
result cannot -be inferred from the cause alone. It depends on 
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the material as well. The same cause may to-day help and 
to-morrow hinder. To-day we ascribe Egypt's greatness to her 
fertility, assuming that man must follow the line of least re- 
sistance ; to-morrow we ascribe New England's to her sterility, 
assuming that man needs obstacle to call out effort. The same 
mountains against whose flinty sides one race is crowded to the 
wall and starved into the life of digger Indians, lift another into 
the purer air and the wider outlook of the heights, whence with 
toughened sinews and broadened ambitions it dominates all the 
lowlands. One race shut in between the cliffs and the waves 
avails itself of the finny wealth of the sea and thrives in isola- 
tion as a fisher folk ; another turns into keel and mast the forests 
of its crags, and spreads its colonies on every coast; while a third, 
shuddering at the storm and making taboo of the fish, finds in- 
stead in its home only the stuff for a lofty religion. And let 
not either or all of these be too rashly ascribed to the environ- 
ment; for the chance is that fisher and sailor and worshiper 
alike have sought out this new home because already in some 
earlier one they had learned to fish or to sail or to worship, and 
now are ready to leave the hills for the mountains, the river for 
the sea. But none has better stated all this than has Chancellor 
Eiimelin : " If then, forsooth, one land furthers the civilization 
of its inhabitants by offering the gifts of nature with lighter 
toil and in richer fullness, and another by making these gifts 
hard to win and forcing men to strenuous labor ; if an insular 
position tempts as well to commerce and to trade as to happy 
isolation and self-sufficiency ; if a mountain region encourages 
at one time to an idyllic shepherd life and at another to the 
subduing of the enervated dwellers in the valleys ; if the wide 
plains now narrow the spirit by their monotony, now through 
their ease of travel and their breadth ©f view lend a hand to 
the foimding of great states and empires, then it seems rather 
to follow that man knows how, in every situation, to adapt 
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himself and to draw from each the advantages which answer to 
his own individuality, than that nature is able to force on him 
her laws. That eternally blue sky which laughs above Ionia 
has now for twice a thousand years refused the miracles which 
it is said once to have worked, and almost as long the havens 
and bays of the Phoenician coast have tempted in vain to com- 
merce and to trade." 

Nor am I ready to admit, with Mr. Bryce or Mr. Green, that 
in the beginnings of history geography was more controlling 
than to-day. It is at least open to question whether the monkey 
had more impedimenta than the man ; whether the himter was 
more tied to his environment than the nomad, or the nomad 
than the tiller of the soil ; whether even the Englishmen of our 
day, the rovers above all others, are, as a people, freer to wander 
than before the discovery of iron and coal swelled their numbers 
and wedded them to their home. One may of course admit that 
for our study of those early ages little but geography is left. 
Let us make the most of it, but let us not exaggerate. 

If we have exaggerated the dominance of geography and have 
clung to our exaggerations, it has not been chiefly the fault of 
the men of science, least of all of the great geographers. Just as 
we once were led by the philologists to infer from their Aryan 
family of speech an Arysm race, and still cling to it (even we 
Americans, who see every day in our own midst white folk and 
black folk and red folk and yellow folk speaking an alien tongue 
and making it the common tongue of their children) long after 
the ethnologists have proved its fallacy and aU the wiser phi- 
lologists have abandoned it, — nay, a quarter century after Max 
MiiUer, who did most to mislead us, has declared that he would 
as soon speak of a short-skulled dictionary or a long-skulled 
grammar as of Aryan race or blood, — just so we cling to our 
exaggeration of "geographical influence" in spite of its abandon- 
ment by geographers. It is they who have often tried to set us 
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right. When Mr. Bryce was too ready to assume that central 
Africa and South America give little hope of a civilized popula- 
tion because of the maladies of their climate, it was Mr. Darwin 
who reminded him that this may depend upon the progress of 
medical science. When the historian Buckle sought to reduce 
all history to geography and maintained that civilization must 
begin where facility of nourishment leaves most ample leisure, 
it was the great geographer, Oscar Peschel, who exclaimed against 
the wildness of his reasoning, and who pointed out that there 
is a land (New Guinea) where there exists a plant (the sago 
palm) which is almost solid nutriment, and where the labor of 
a man can in one day win him the food for eighteen, leaving 
him the other seventeen for the development of the civilization 
in which the Papuans should accordingly have led the world. 
It was another great geographer, Friedrich Eatzel, who organized 
into the new science of anthropo-geography what Mr. Buckle 
sought to make the basis of history, and who protested that in 
this science one must never speak of geographic necessity, but 
only of possibility y or at most of probability. And there is hardly 
one of the younger European leaders in geographic science who 
has not taken occasion within the last dozen years thus to pro- 
test against wild assertions as to " geographic influence." From 
the side of history, too, there has come protest. I see before me 
some who will remember how a half dozen years ago, at a joint 
meeting of the historians, the economists, and the sociologists 
of America, one of the most thoughtful of our younger scholars 
inveighed against what calls itself " the economic interpretation 
of history" as a method which "arbitrarily and unjustifiably 
places one group of historical phenomena in a position funda- 
mental to the others before investigating all the facts to see 
whether they should be so placed." "For instance," he said, 
"suppose one is confronted by the historical problem of the 
growth of two separate nationalities in the Iberian peninsula, 
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Spain and Portugal. The historian would proceed to gather all 
the facts bearing on the history of those two countries, arrange 
these, and strive to discover from them what are the reasons 
for the separateness of the two states"; while "an advocate of 
the economic interpretation of history was struck by the fact 
that the amount and character of the rainfall of the two coun- 
tries is quite different, seized upon this as being an adequate 
explanation, and has advanced it as a solution of the problem 
because it is an economic explanation." His illustration is, you 
see, precisely a case of what is called "geographic influence," 
and his complaint is that so cheap and easy a solution of his- 
torical problems is unscientific. For, contrary to a popular 
impression, the essence of the scientific method is not clever 
guessing, but finding out without guessing^. ^> '^^, <*-<-• '-^"^ ^-^ ^ "^-^ ^^ " 9}, 

What, then, is the true relation of geography to history, of 
earth to man? That man is everywhere dependent upon his 
environment for the materials out of which himself and his 
history must be built I do not deny. What he is to be or to do 
to-morrow must be but the product of himself into this environ- 
ment. But note, — the outcome is always a product. To attempt 
to divine a product from a single factor is as absurd in history 
as in mathematics. And note, too, that in this problem it is 
man who almost invariably is the multipher, earth but the 
multiplicand. Like the seed or the germ, he takes but what 
he can use ; and, more than the seed or the germ, he is the 
selective principle, the determining form. It is he, more than 
any or all of the features of his environment, who can change 
his place, choose his conditions, augment his forces. He is, in- 
deed, himself the child of nature ; but he is her latest, ripest 
child. She has nourished him from infancy ; but she is no match 
for his full-grown powers. He has made her his handmaid, and 
has harnessed the torrents of her moimtains to bore for him the 
tunnel which wipes them from his path. Do you remember :^ 
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those striking sentences in which Victor Hehn, at the begin- 
ning of his learned book on the wanderings of plants and 
animals, points out not only that the native animals and plants 
in this new world and in the islands of the sea have, during the 
last three centuries, given way to a flora and a fauna introduced 
by man from older lands, but that in the old Mediterranean 
world as well "almost everything that strikes the northern 
traveler as novel or agreeable — the quiet, plastic beauty of 
the vegetation, the characteristic forms of the landscape and 
animals, nay, even the geological structure, in so far as it has 
become exposed by changes in its organic covering, and has then 
felt the effect of light and atmospheric agencies " — is the work 
of improving man. "The thorny, blue-green American agave 
and the thick-leaved cactus, which now cover all the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and so marvelously suit the southern rocks 
and gardens, were only brought there from America in the 
sixteenth century. That cypress near the vine-dresser's cottage, 
towering in soHtary gloom above the wilderness of fruit all 
around it, has its home on the moimtains of Afghanistan. Yon- 
der curiously twisted gray-green olive trees originally came from 
Palestine and Syria ; the fatherland of those date palms in the 
convent garden is the delta of the Euphrates and the Tigris." 

Whether man's part be the greater or the less, whether he be 
nature's master or her helpless victim, the result of their inter- 
action is still a product and can never be foretold without know- 
ing the man as well as the environment. But, even if he be 
nature's victim ; if she have power to impose on him not only 
her whims but her habits ; if he is the subject of nature's laws, 
it is not history which is thus created, but natural history. The 
natural history of man is anthropology. Friedrich Eatzel is 
right. The geography which takes account of the natural rela- 
tions between earth and man — earth's relations with man as an 
jadimal — is not historical geography, not andro-geography, but 
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anthropo-geography. The science of man to which it is auxil- • 
iary is not history, but anthropology. Now anthropology is a 
noble science ; and the historian can hardly do without a knowl- 
edge of it, for it brings him to the very threshold of his own 
domain. But anthropology, even in its widest sense, is not his- 
tory, nor is it inclusive of history; for history, as historians 
have always known, and as the great logicians in their classifi- 
cation of the sciences are at last explaining to us, is not one of 
the natural sciences, but the needed complement of these. It is 
the science, not of man the animal, but of conscious and pur- 
poseful man, — the one science which deals with the individual 
and the concrete, not, as do other sciences, with the abstract and 
the general It begins at the point where the individual first 
emerges into record, — the individual people, the individual state, 
at last the individual man, — and its theme is the achievements 
and the experiences of men. With man the genus and with 
what must happen it has naught to do ; it concerns itself alone 
with men and with what did happen. It is, as a great scholar 
has just proved to us, the one science of reality. 

Now do not think that history, thus conceived, has no need 
of geography. It has vast need. Its scene it must owe to geog- 
raphy, and without a scene it is unintelligible. Its materials it 
must largely learn from geography, and without its materials it 
is unthinkable. It needs not less geography, but more. One 
trouble aU along has been that we knew too little geography, 
forgetting the complexity of men's relation to their world. Let 
us learn all that can be known of their landscapes, their climates, 
their soils, of the flora and the f aima of their homes ; but let 
us learn as well how by forestry and tillage they changed their 
landscape, how by shelter and clothing and fire they baffled 
their climate, how by irrigation and fertilization they bettered 
their soil, how by commerce and travel and migration they 
broadened their skies, how by government each made his own 
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the strength of all. In that youngest Outline of the Science of 
History, which is just now giving us the latest thought of the 
rising historians of Germany, one of the most alive of their num- 
ber, Rudolf Kotzschke, attempts a fresh survey of the province 
of historical geography. Discarding altogether from the sciences 
auxiliary to history the study of " geographic influence," he yet 
finds four great fields remaining to the historical geographer. 
There is what he calls " historico-physical geography," the study 
of the formation and the transformations of the Kulturland- 
schafty the home of civilization — a field in which the accepted 
masterpiece at present seems to be Joseph Wimmer's History 
of the German Ground {Geschichte des deutschen Bodens). 
There is what he calls " the historical geography of population 
and settlement," which takes accoimt of the human covering 
of the earth, with the methods of its spread. There is what he 
calls " historico-political geography, which deals with the politi- 
cal divisions of the earth and their changes. There is what he 
calls " historico-cultural geography," whose theme is the spread 
of civilizing forces, — trade, travel, religion, thought. And all 
this is but a beginning of the new geography of history. 

Let us not flag, then, in our study and our teaching of geog- 
raphy. A vast step was it from the geography of names, as I 
knew it in my boyhood, to the geography of things, which is 
yours to-day. If, to interest your boys and girls in it, you must 
make geography the cause of history, better that than the dead- 
and-alive memorizing I can remember. But it should be yet 
more alive. The cure for false geography is more geography. 
It should not only be thought about, but felt and lived. Our 
pupils should at the very outset know the outline and the relief 
of a continent as they know the landscape from the hilltop 
nearest home. It should stand before them ever in living green, 
with rivers flowing and forests quivering, and men and women 
busy at their tasks. The first and best lesson in geography I 
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give my young historians is the broad sweep of winding lake 
and crumpled hillside they see through Cornell's open windows. 
Such to them — as live, as varied, as full of charm — should be 
the world beyond the hiUs ; for geography is the vision of the 
world, and history the glass which peoples it. Until the land- 
scape is theirs they are not fit to study the people. Let us have, 
then, not less geography, but more — if only it be better. 



DISCUSSION 

Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, Simmons College : I shall pass over the 
necessity of teaching geography or geographical conditions in connection 
with the study of history, and shall take as my part the attempt to say 
in what way more geography and better geography can be presented* 
It is certainly true that it is the function of a teacher to vivify rather 
than to verify history, but at the same time we certainly also know 
that it is essential to give history a verity as well as a vividness, and 
also to give the student a sense of the continuity of history, if we mean 
by that the long-and-short term " cause and effect." In all of this, we 
have been told, geography Is vital. 

We aim, then, to give the student a knowledge of geographical con- 
ditions in connection with the study of history, and the problem is to 
know how to do it. In the first place, we should aim somehow to impress 
indelibly upon the mind of the student the territorial configuration, so 
that as he studies a period or a movement in history he does see " the 
green fields and the woody mountains as though from a window above 
it all "; that he does understand and know where are the rivers and the 
mountains and what is the distance to the sea ; that he shall have what 
we call the outlines clearly in mind as he reads or as he talks or as he 
thinks. Secondly, we must aim to give him an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of that picture in connection with his study of historical move- 
ments, of historical events. And third , what these two must lead to, ^ S - 
namely, we should endeavor to inspire the student not only as he studies . . ^ \ 
history for this course or for that course, but as he reads, as he lives, to "^^ '' 
have before him the geographical picture of whatever country or part of *" " ^^ ' 
a country his thought may be dwelling upon ; always to have the map 
near at hand for constant reference — to learn that he cannot "keep 
house " without it ; to have in his pocket, in his notebook, tucked into an 
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•envelope in his history, if it is not well supplied with maps, some map 
which will enable him to refresh his memory, to revivify the picture 
when necessary. 

Now this aim, without doubt, has been in our minds for the last 
twenty or thirty years in which we have been endeavoring to teach his- 
tory. We found in the beginning that to increase the value of our 
teaching, the student was compelled to make free-hand maps ; and this, 
to economize time, led up to outline maps which marked out countries 
^lone — no mountains, no rivers. Then, because of the appreciation 
that the student in using that map failed to fill in the rivers and the 
mountains, and hence failed to know anything about the configuration 
of the part of the earth he was reading about, the outline maps such 
as we have now, in which the rivers and mountains have been introduced, 
<jame to be used, and in time such a group of maps as the outline atlas 
with its references to books containing the historical facts from which 
to make the map and to form the picture. On the other hand, we know 
that in the earlier days the teacher drew maps of Greece and of Italy and 
of the Mediterranean on large manila sheets — we did not have the out- 
line charts we can now get to fill in ; in time we got our series of MacCoun 
<jharts ; and now we have the still better Rand-McNally Chart for Amer- 
ican History. Now also we have the atlas of Professor Dow. 

The earlier method was abandoned because it was not economical of 
time, and was not always successful ; because the student who had 
little imagination had great difficulty in passing to the board and draw- 
ing a free-hand map of Italy or Greece. I remember a visiting college 
professor calling on the best student, fortunately in a high-school class, 
to draw a map of Italy; but it looked more like a glove than a boot. 
But this constant effort was more or less successful. The student did 
^et a picture of the outline or the outline picture, at least. The second 
method, as I have said, of course failed in our first aim of getting the 
picture, because there were no rivers or mountains, and the student did 
not put them in unless it was insisted upon ; and that led to our third 
or present method of work. 

Now I question how far our present system succeeds. Are we really, 
l)y the present method of the outline map, impressing the picture of the 
territorial configuration on the mind of the student ? Are we helping 
the student to make the connection between the territorial configuration 
and the historical data or movement or conditions ? And are we really 
leading him to feel that he must have a map or an atlas always at 
hand, even more' than a dictionary? For a number of reasons I fear 
that we have failed in our first object. It is purely a confession of the 
soul. I think I very seldom have a return of an outline map that is 
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satisfactory from the majority of a group of students. Now that does, 
not mean that there are not students who do return good results, and 
who/ no matter what outline is put before them, are able to meet the 
test. But it is not often worth while. And I have the satisfaction, also,^ 
of knowing that many other instructors have the same results. The 
student is not getting the pictm-e. A gentleman who reads a great 
many of the college entrance board books in New York uses the 
expression, " ludicrous and absolutely impossible," as far as the returns 
on the map questions are concerned. Furthermore, even where we 
find that we are able to accomplish it in college work, as is done, I 
believe, at Harvard by the use of the outline maps in weekly tests, it 
is a question how far the results are, after all, in proportion to the 
time which is expended. Now the second aim in the method of transfer 
to an outline map is to enable the student to see that there is a geo- 
graphical connection in the politico-historical arrangements, or in social 
conditions, routes of trade, and places of commerce. Without doubt 
the student does get from this exercise a certain amount of apprecia- 
tion of the importance of geographical pictures or situations ; but I fear 
that it is too spasmodic really to lead to our final aim — that these 
exercises given at different times do turn the students' attention to- 
those necessary conditions and facts and methods at that time, but that 
the work is so casual that it is not lasting. I must confess that I feel 
that the evidence is to be found in the fact that the more advanced 
student in college, for instance, is very apt to begrudge the expenditure 
of money for an atlas, and to be absolutely callous and disregardful of 
w^hether he refers to a map or not unless, through some test, he is forced 
to do so. He has not the map habit as yet. And if that has been our 
aim, then perhaps neither of these methods has been so very successful. 
After all, are we not pauperizing our students ? Are we not, by giving 
them outline maps, doing too much for them, so that they are failing to 
get that vividness of picture which they ought to have, and are not 
really accomplishing, in the construction of the historical chart, what 
they should. Now I do not say that I should not have and have not 
put into class use every series of charts and every series of wall maps I 
have been able to find, which seemed accurate and complete, and that I 
shall not introduce at once this newer atlas, well indexed (and that 
has been our great difficulty, has it not, with the use of the Putzger?). 
But I query in this second map of the atlas, for example, in which the 
Dorian States, and the Ionian States, and the uEolian States are given, 
whether the actual geographical features without that coloring would 
not end in better and more satisfactory results. By such a change we 
should give the student an opportunity to work out the racial settlements 
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for himself rather thjjn to copy tlieiii. Map three, for the developmeDt 
of the Roman Empire, is an excellent map, but I should strike oat 
the explanations altogether, I think. I doubt very much whether the 
coloring should be put in. There is, of course, great necessity for 
the Roman roads, for instance, for which the student cannot get the 
data. There is certain information there which is better than anything 
we may have had before, because the student has not been able to go 
anywhere to find the boundary lines or get the data,* and hence his 
work has resulted in inaccuracy. Thus I question whether we are not 
making a mistake in doing all of the work for the student either with 
the wall chart or the atlas ; that is, the student is not getting an in- 
delil^le impression, nor is he learning the importance of the geographical 
features in his historical study, and he certainly is not using the atlas 
in everyday w^ork. 

I jnight suggest two or three points that might help us out along 
this line. I know that the suggestion of more free-hand work may 
seem impossible; it is a question of economy of time. Personally I 
feel that it is worth it ; that it is not economy of time to go without it 
altogetlier ; that that is perhaps the only way to succeed, except for the 
exceptional boy or giii who really has no facility in any line of manual 
work, in drawing or design. In the second place, might we not do well 
to take the stand that the geography, the atlas well indexed so that the 
student may find whatever he wishes for his reading, and with accurate 
localities and all the absolutely necessary data, should not include a 
portrayal of the historic facts ? For instance, in wishing to have a class 
get some idea of the population of France at the time of the French 
Revolution, it is not possible for the student to secure the data for such 
a map, and he must use one of the maps in many of the French 
economic studies showing tlie population ; then the student should 
make the application to empliasize the points or places of the largest 
population. While the atlas is not now doing all of the work by any 
means, the great tendency is to exercise the ingenuity of the teacher 
ratlier than to give work to the student. As an instructor said the 
other day, " I should rather not introduce the atlas until after we have 
passed a certain exercise which I wisli to give the class, and then I 
should be glad to introduce it.*' Tn the third place, I wonder if we 
realize clearly enough the necessity of always having the wall map pulled 
down from its casing during the discussion or lecture. It is just as 
necessary for the teacher of history to have that sort of equipment as 
it is for the chemical laboratory to have apparatus; and it is a con- 
siderable struggh' in some colleges and high schools to convince the 
authorities that a historical lecture room is essential so that one may 
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have the map before the class all of the time while the discussion is 
going on. In the fourth place, I said to a class the other day, " Cut 
this book to pieces, and take out the maps." In this way the young 
woman would not have to carry the atlas wherever she went, but could 
put into her notebook the map she wished to use, and thus have the 
map always with her. This leads to the question as to whether we 
should not have an atlas made up as a folio, with the maps separate, as 
is done in our best and largest series, the Lane-Pool Historical Atlas. 

May I close with just one suggestion from the mechanical side, which 
doubtless many of you have used, namely that of using tracing paper to 
flhow historical continuity, as in this case to portray the political changes 
from 1789 to 1815. The student uses a large outline map as a basis by 
mounting it on a card, and then simply places upon it a piece of tracing 
paper on which she outlines in certain colors the boundary lines of the 
countries, and the political boundaries of the states of Europe in 1797. 
She then brings a second sheet of tracing paper over this first, on which 
the boundaries are colored and shaded so as to give the changes in 1806 ; 
and so on for the later changes. This purely mechanical device Miss 
Kimble worked out on the plan in the Jewish Encyclopedia, and found 
by actual time that it did not take as long as to draw a series of maps, 
and certainly accomplished better results. 

Above all, let us emphasize in every way possible the necessity of 
having the map continually by one's side as one works and reads. 

Miss Margaret McGill, Newton High School: The colleges and 
•universities are agreed that the subjects of geography and history are in- 
extricably interwoven. If we of the secondary schools have no possible 
dissent from this premise, — rather a most cordial agreement, — what 
are we doing about it ? It seems to me that there are three questions 
that we of the secondary schools might ask ourselves in regard to our 
relating of history and geography. Although we must accept the state- 
ment that they are so interrelated that it is unnecessary to establish a 
relation, it seems to me that they present themselves under these three 
heads, — What are we doing in regard to the teaching of geography in 
secondary schools ? Why are we doing it ? And wherein do we fail to 
get what we want to get from this method ? I take the second question 
first. Why are we having children make maps? Why are we giving 
them all the maps, the atlases, the wall maps, the board maps, maps 
that are to be made entirely by themselves, and maps on which they are 
to locate those things we specify ? Why are we doing it ? Are we wast- 
ing time in doing it ? Because we get these results from map work : first, 
— exactness in thought. That, to those of us who are teachers in the 
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secondary schools, seems one of the most desirable things, and one of 
the things we must really have. We get also a definiteness in statement; 
we get the pupil who can state what he knows before a map, and we 
have the pupil who has really studied the subject, has really appreciated 
the relations of the subject. We get clearness in speech, we get vivid- 
ness in historical vision, and we get what I think is better than all 
those, namely actuality ; for to the boy or girl with whom we deal we 
must visualize his work for him and bring it into the field of actual 
happening, and there is no better help for us than the map. If you can 
give the boy or girl the relative notions by giving the location of place 
as well as time, then you have accomplished much. I think perhaps 
our work will wholly deal with what Professor Burr has called descrip- 
tive geography in connection with history. Then we get that power to 
retain historical information which I think has been too much decried 
in our work as history teachers. I remember at one of our best meet- 
ings of this association, Professor Robinson said that the colleges would 
be grateful if the secondary schools would send to college (and of course 
we consider also the boy or girl whom we send out into the world, and 
the same rule would hold in either case) — if they would send to college 
pupils who have a definite body of information — however small, some- 
thing definite. And we have given the college, I think, something they 
demand and have a right to demand, and we cannot give them that 
unless we give a great deal of map work in our secondary schools. In 
getting this definiteness we can also build up historical appreciation. 
I think there is nothing better, after having gotten the definiteness of 
time and place, and a body of information, than to give the boy or girl 
historical imagination. We are doing this, then, to get this definiteness 
and information, which is a criterion in our work and of the success of 
our work. We use maps, of course, as our chief formal tool ; and our 
tools may be divided very well into two, the formal tool and the informal. 
There is the formal tool, the map. AYe can use the outline map. It 
appears to me not very important whether the student makes the out- 
line map, if he can get that imagination which will make that outline 
stand for something. There are certain sections, I would agree, that 
must be mapped, and the outline must be drawn by the student's own 
hand in order to give him that definiteness of imagination and of infor- 
mation that we want. But in the majority of cases we find that that 
definiteness can be well gained from such maps as are provided for us. 
And that will remove in our work that immense pressure upon time 
which perhaps we are all tired of hearing about, but which I am sure is 
over and over asserting itself. How much time can we afford to spend 
on making maps ? A mother came to me the other day in the Newton 
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High School and said, "I dread to see my boy come home with an 
outline map to fill in." It does take time to do a thing well, and to 
make a perfect outline demands an immense amount of time. We map 
everything possible. We map the Greek colonization period, the growth 
of the Roman Empire, the Roman camps in Britain, the Norman castles, 
England's gradual loss of continental possessions, grants of land in 
America, territories under dispute in the Indian wars, Western claims, 
— all those things that it is possible to map. One of the most helpful 
things, I think, in the map work, is to use the map in the spirit of 
prophecy; for instance, in the struggle for continental possessions on 
the part of England, if you present it to students of the age we deal 
with in high schools, I think it is well to give them the map of France 
after England had lost her possessions at the close of the Hundred 
Years* War, and then let the boy make his maps leading up to the goal 
before him. Our immature student needs a definite goal. I think in 
map work he feels sometimes that loss which comes from not knowing 
just what he is doing or why he is doing it. And if you give him the 
map or let him make it after the thing is completed and then give 
him the definite steps to work out for himself, by which the result was 
attained, he has something before him. In the French and Indian 
War, the struggle beginning in 1689, let him map first the American 
continent after the Treaty of Paris (after 1763), and then show those 
changes which you think wise for him to map, depending on the various 
treaties of the intervening period. I find in my own experience that it 
is a better plan. Then map work for review is excellent. Our colleges 
demand, and we demand, that a boy shall take the outline map and be 
able to locate what is required of him to know. If we can give a boy 
power to go back in thought over a certain period and reconstruct and 
visualize what he has learned in a definite period, the map is almost 
complete in itself as a means of review. Of course that doesn't apply 
to some of our great movements ; but wherever territorial change is 
involved I find it an excellent plan. Then in the atlas, — I wish we 
had more atlases, and that, as one of the previous speakers suggested, 
we could get the boy or girl into the habit of using the atlas, feeling it 
is his tool, that must be always at hand. There seems to be no instinct 
that leads a pupil to look up anything he finds mentioned. There is no 
curiosity apparently in the matter, certainly none that is enough to 
satisfy the demands of the teacher. Among the formal tools we have 
the maps and the atlas, the wall map, — which I find very helpful because 
it can be changed to suit one's convenience ; and, as Miss Kingsbury says, 
the wall map always before one is certainly, for the secondary-school 
work, much to be desired, perhaps more fully desirable than in college 
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work. In the informal tool we must deal with the attempt to create aiu 
hlMtorical imagination. I don*t think it is enough to have demanded 
that a boy shall locate definitely all those things which are required of 
hitn. It does not mean very much to be given a list of names and ta 
select a certain numl^er, taking your choice of seven out of nine, for 
instance, of cities with which a boy is reasonably familiar. You can 
make liim familiar if you drive him long enough and give him enough 
practice in the outline maps. It is good practice; it leads to exactness; 
it leads to clear-cut thought and accuracy. But I would like another 
step also, and that is to demand of the student, even in secondary schools, 
something of power in regard to re-creating the vision that ought to 
come when the Alps are mentioned, the vision that must qome when 
Gibraltar is mentioned, when all the places which have to deal with the 
great events of history are called before him. I don't know that I 
make myself clcjar in that respect, but there is a vision beyond the actual 
location for which no call is made upon us and which we too often are 
satisfifui to let go. That, after all, appeals to me as the better side of 
history which is to build up through the field of exactness to the vision 
of history. Now the third question, — why are we failing to get all we 
want ? I think one thing that appeals as a demand constantly made upon 
us is to visualize history by taking the student to places of historical 
inior<»Mi. 1 find that that is almost impossible. I don't know what other 
teachors in secondary-school work can do. It is so easy to suggest in a 
plan of study that history be made vivid by teaching a boy or girl to be 
eagor, of helping him to be eager, to bring his history into relation 
with plaoos. In my work I find no eagerness whatever to bring the 
history into relation with places. Perhaps it is a fault with the plan of 
tx>aohing. 1 don*t know why it is. There was a most interesting article 
this summer in The OuUook in regard to the joy with which the Cali- 
fornians who visitre<l Now England went to the places of historical 
in1ior«>st. 1 iH>ad it. U) my class. It met, I think, with appreciation, but 
1 don*t know that it will meet with any response, I asked a class of 
nonior?* in American history how many of them knew Plymouth Rock by 
aotnal \mU how many had Invn to Salem, Concord, Lexington, FaneuO 
Hall. <)\\^ had ht^n to Plymouth Rock; not one knew from personal 
viwit, whotx* Fanouil Hall waj^ If the fault is ours, where is the remedy? 

M«. S. P. U. (^«AnwiOK. PhiJIi^ys Kxeter Academy : 1 believe, after the 
oai'oful diMtMi?<wi«>n of tho i\»lation of geography to history, that perhaps 
>^ hat lit t.l«^ 1 ^an add will bo in relation to the results of our work in Exeter. 

>\'hon 1 bogan tho \iso of outline maps, one thing that impressed me 
wa» tho o\t.ron\olv ^v'knv ina^x** in the t^^xt-books, the poor material the 
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student could get with which to fill in his outline maps, and I required 
my students to provide themselves with atlases. At present with 
my ancient history I am using Lord's Atlas of the Ancient World, 
which can be bought very inexpensively in the paper form ; with the 
English history, Gardiner's Atlas ; and with the elementary American, 
Hart's Essentials of American History, and that is one of the books 
that is so excellently equipped with good maps that I do not find it 
necessary to use any atlas in connection with it. For my course in 
advanced American history I use the revised edition of Hart's Epoch 
Maps, Then, having these different series of maps as bases, I work 
out my own maps, and the students, too, have a basis for their work. 
Further I have a standard by which I can correct their work and hold 
them rigidly to it. As regards the question of map books, I grant, 
there has been a great deal of improvement in that direction. My feel- 
ing, however, is not in accord with some who have preceded me. It 
seems to me that instead of less outline-map books — less of that work — 
we should have better ones and more of them. That is, it ought to be 
possible to have progressive maps, such as we have not at present — even 
in the better series, — of such a degree of accuracy in latitude and longi- 
tude that the students can follow them safely in this respect. I do not, 
of course, wish to argue for a minute that we should make of our stu- 
dents makers of maps. I feel that the chief object of this map work is 
to coordinate, or unite rather, the history with the geography, and to 
train the judicial faculties of the student. But we ought to have maps 
sufficiently accurate so that when the student fills them in he shall not 
at least be hindered by the latitude and longitude, that he should be 
able always to identify the prominent configurations of the coast, and 
that he should not, when the map is handed back to him with the 
corrections indicated, be able to reply, as he can with perfect justice, 
that he did the best he could in making his outline map conform to 
the atlas. It seems to me that the maps can be done, then, carefully 
and accurately. Of course we all of us have a great many maps 
that are done carefully, and I must say that I have been gratified 
to see the improvement in the map work of my students as the 
year advances. And not to be personal, I have been pleased with 
the number of. students who have told me of the excellent help that 
they had in the first year of college from their outline-map work, — 
that it made them feel at home when they got to working with 
Professor Haskins. 

Now the second point which I should like to speak of is the unity 
of the history and the geography, not the coordination but the unity 
of the two. Without going into the academic question which has been 
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pretty well taken up here, and with which we most of us are, I think, 
in agreement, it seems to me that the only way to make the boys and girls- 
realize the importance of geography is to connect it with every lesson^ 
Wherever there is a definite connection between geography and history 
that should be made plain. The student (at Exeter) is encouraged to 
make his map as he goes along. I have a definite minimum of places, 
to which he is rigidly held. In addition to that he may go as far as 
his taste inclines him. If he makes the map from day to day, and the 
maps are collected at least once a week and examined, and if in each 
daily recitation the student is tested by pointing out on the wall map 
the places he should have put on his own map that day, you are pretty 
sure to find out whether or not he has neglected his work. The feeling 
that 1 have is that in almost all political events it is not possible to get 
any clear and permanent idea of them until they are placed upon a map 
of some character. Apart from the influence of the physical geography 
upon the political history of the comitry, a student who is constantly 
doinc: map work is having an ever-present help and a reenforcement to 
his oonci'ption and knowledge of history, and the subject lives for him 
as it can bo made to do in no other way. I believe that the only way is 
to unite the history and the geography, — to make them living issues, 
and to demand geography in connection with everyday work, if there 
is any pi>ssible connection with that day's lesson. Personally I am not 
guilty of giving an examination during the year without some questions 
in the historiotU geography and the use of an outline map. I should like 
to aoeoui\t for one exception here. Occasionally there are times when we 
want to give up a lesson entirely to geography ; for instance, in ancient 
history, it is helpful to sto[\ sometimes at the beginning of the year 
ami souu^tinu^s h\ter» and call students' attention to the growth and 
devolopnuMtt of the world of the ancients, — to Homer's world with its 
two iH>utinent«aud encircling Ooeanus, to the contributions of Hecataeus, 
t^^ the tnwels of Herodotus, to the cinu|uests of Alexander, and to the 
sy?%tentatio work of Eratosthenes and StralMX But this is the exception 
whioh ptwes the rule. 

In the ti\i\xl place, I fe^^l that it is only by rapid memory tests that a 
student is j^ble to gt^t this living knowledge of gec^raphy, to unite the 
histvvry ,ind the gtH'kgraphy, He nev^r in the world will leam the eonfigu- 
ratiotis of the iHvist by men^ly Kx>kiug at them : he must put them on 
a ntap iuul put thetn on a map frv^m memory . One map filled out from 
nuMuory brings with it a t^imiliaritv with the events that can be gotten 
in no other \>ay» Rogarviing the mai>$ that relate to the periods of our 
hi*tor\» t\^ \Hxlitioal divisions of vvuutrit^ at given times, alliances, etc., 
it skhmus to n\e it is \uuoh mv>rt^ lieli^tul alwavs to use colors in such 
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maps, as a color scheme appeals so much to the eye and is such a great 
aid to the memory. 

Instead of our having too much map work, then, my plea would be 
for more work, for better outline maps, and a progressive series of maps 
for the different periods of history. 

President Haskixs : The subject is now open for general discus- 
sion. I should like to know, for example, if any teacher has made use 
of these maps that attempt to show relief, — horizon maps, for instance. 
Do they stimulate the imagination or are they impracticable ? 

Mr. Chad wick : We use such maps and find them helpful. Of 
course we don't have a great deal of work of that kind, but so far as I 
have tried it, it seems to me decidedly helpful. 

President Haskixs : I should like to say, as a matter of personal 
experience, that I entirely agree with the statement that the colleges 
would like a minimum of definite information. And I know how 
small an amount the student actually carries, for one of the things we 
ask on examination is to put on an outline map all of the geography 
of Europe he knows. You would be surprised to find how fresh and 
unspoiled some of those maps come in. That is done not so much for 
our information, — for we generally know in advance g-bout how much 
the average student knows. It is very helpful, however, to convince a 
student of his own ignorance, and get him into a proper frame of mind 
for settling down to work later. I would suggest, however, that we 
need something more, — that is, a certain amount of information. It 
has been referred to, I think, by all the previous speakers, — the extraor- 
dinary lack of geographical information on the part of students. And 
I think it should be accompanied by a certain amount of historical 
imagination at the same time. Mr. Dicey is responsible, I think, for 
the phrase " historical mindedness," — that we want " historical minded- 
ness" as a result of historical study. I should say we want much more 
« geographical mindedness " also. I think myself that the mere keeping of 
outline maps does little to stimulate the imagination. It does much for 
precision and exactness. But I have wondered if we have yet reached 
the limit of perfection in the matter of outline maps. I have an idea 
that it might be possible to develop an outline map which should repre- 
sent the features of relief — rivers, mountains, etc. — better than any we 
have. You have noticed in some of the more recent text-books the 
small photogravure maps often introduced, that seem to be a reproduc- 
tion of photographs of an exaggerated relief map. I believe it would be 
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possible to work out a series of maps which should be, first of all, made 
from relief maps and then photographed in some way, that would show 
to the student the principal relief features. Of course in our ordinary- 
maps the conventional signs for mountains do not mean much, and 
you will find the students lightheartedly taking trips over mountains 
back and forth without any attention to the signs there. I wonder 
if a good relief map would not do something to stimulate the geo- 
graphical imagination. I agree heartily as to the importance of having 
the wall map always down and always there, and think that the student 
may get some kind of photograph -of it in his mind. However, " geo- 
graphical mindedness " cannot be stimulated altogether by looking at 
maps ; the student must be told something about the places, about the 
landscape and the general conditions of the country. He cannot see all 
that on a map; the teacher must tell some things and he must read 
some things, and somehow or other he must seek to combine the two so 
that history and geography won't seem to be separate things studied out 
of different books, but one thing studied in one way. I didn't mean to 
take up the time of the Association ; we want to hear from those who 
have had more to do with the teaching in schools than I have. 
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This Association shall be known as the New England History 
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of history, government, and economics, by the discussion and dissemina- 
tion of ideas, and by the promotion of social relations among teachers 
of these subjects in the schools and colleges of New England. 

ARTICLE II 
membership 

Any teacher of history, government, or economics in a New England 
school or college is eligible to active membership. 

Any other school or college official may be elected to associate mem- 
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members present at any regular meeting. 

Associate members are entitled to all the privileges of active mem- 
bers except the right to vote and to hold office. They are not subject 
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Applications for active membership, indorsed by a member of the 
Association, shall be submitted in writing to the Secretary, and shall be 
accepted or rejected by vote of the Council at the meeting following the 
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ARTICLE III 

OFFICERS 

I 

The officers shall be a President, a Vice President, and a Secretary 
(who shall act as Treasurer), who, with four others, shall constitute 
the Council, in which is vested the general direction of the affairs of 
the Association. 
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The mom hers of the Council shall be elected annually by ballot at 
the October meeting. 

The Council shall appoint, at its first meeting in each year, the 
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